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iſt CORINTHIANS, xvi, 14. 


LET ALL YOUR THINGS BE DONE WITH 
CHARITY, 


UR context affords many ſeaſona- 
ble encouragements, and uſeful di- 
rections to the Corinthian Church. 
But there 1s none in the whole 
chapter, more ſalutary, and com- 
prehenſive, than that, which the 
ſubject we have read contains. As 
Paul, before his converſion, was a 

— great fomenter of diſcord, and per- 

ſecution ; ſo, win he became a Chriſtian, he was 
_ equally diſtinguiſhed for his pacific temper and diſpoſi- 
tion: inſtead of caſting forth the venom of the ſerpent, 
he now puts on the gentle appearance of the harmleſs 
dove: Before, hatred and rancor; now, love and 
good will beat and glow in his breaſt. And the ſame 
diſpoſition 
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diſpoſition of benevolence, which divine grace had in- 
fuſed into his own heart, inclined him to ſeek its pro- 
motion, in all his writings, diſcourſes, and behaviours 
His ſoul was the temple, and his life the picture of 
charity. All his = unite to recommend, and are 
embelliſhed in praiſe of this virtue. It was taught by 
our bleſſed Lord, as a firſt principle of that religion he 
came to introduce, and extolled by his Apoſtles and 
followers, in connexion with that goſpel they were 
commiſſioned to propagate. All religions, but one 
excepted, have agreed to explode it. Into this, alone, 
it has found admiſſion. No other grace of the ſpirit 
has been more highly, or more juſtly applauded in the 
Sacred pages. It ſtands in the higheſt place in the liſt 
of virtues. It exalts the human nature, contains the 
ſoul, gives the evidence, wears the ornament, and exhi- 
bits the characteriſtic of the Chriſtian ſcheme. 


AGREEABLY, therefore, to the natural ſcope and 
meaning of the words under conſideration, we ſhall 
endeavour in the following diſcourſe, firſt, to explain the 
nature, ſecondly, preſeribe the bounds; and, thirdly, ſug- 
geſt the motives of that charity, which the Apoſtle 
mentions in the text. f 
I. Of its nature. — The term Charity, it is well 
known, is commonly uſed, in ſcripture language, in 
the ſame ſenſe as that of love, which are words ſo fre- 
quently uſed, and ſo generally underſtood, - "a they 
em to exclude the neceſſity of explaining their ſigni- 
fication. We are ſenſible, at firſt obſer vation, that we 
are ſurrounded by various objects of different natures, 
powers and qualities, whoſe exiſtence we cannot diſbe- 
ſieve, to whom we are placed, by the Author of being, 
in a cloſe relation, or alliance. We are conſcious to 
ourſelves, likewiſe, that in beholding, and contempla- 
| ting 
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ting theſe objects, we are ſtruck with different ſenſati- 
ons, and neceſſarily put forth different exerciſes toward 
them. One object makes an agreeable impreſſion on 
the mind; another creates diſlike and averſion. Thus 
it is, in reſpect to things of a natural kind—an exten- 
ſive landſcape, or a well conſtructed edifice, excites in 
the beholder the moſt deſireable emotions, while the 
ſight of a barren deſart, or the ſcattered fragments of 
a city in ruins, is followed by ſenſations of pain and 
uneaſineſs. Things of a moral nature are likewiſe fo 
calculated, as to pleaſe, or diſpleaſe, according as they 
agree, or diſagree with our fancies and inclinations.— 
Whatever is amiable in the view of the mind, affects it 
differently from any thing that appears odious and de- 
formed. Its operations toward different appearances 
are as different, as the objects are various, among 
themſelves. Theſe operations, or affections of 
the mind, being really diſtinct and ſeparate, it fol- 
lows, of. conſequence, that different terms muſt be 
uſed to expreſs them. If all the exerciſes of the foul 
were the ſame in kind and degree, one word would 
be ſufficient to expreſs our ideas of its operati- 
ons; but as it is the ſubject of different affections, a 
variety of words muſt be employed, as a medium to 
convey our ideas to others, concerning thoſe various 
exerciſes, which we are conſcious exiſt within ourſelves. 
Different affections, like different perſons, are known 
by diſtinct names—one is diſtinguiſhed by the term 
hope, another by that of joy ; one is called hatred, an- 
ger, envy; another is ſtiled compaſſion, love, benevo- 
lence or charity.—Charity, therefore, conſidered in a 
ſtrict, philoſophical ſenſe, is only a particular exerciſe 
of the ſoul, toward ſome object preſented to its view, 
which, from its nature, or the peculiar circumſtances in 
which it is placed, is qualified to occaſion ſuch an affec- 
tion. 


Love 
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Love and Charity are terms, which, commonly, 
though not always, convey the fame ſignification that 
of love, is wholly confined to the internal habit of the 
ſoul, whereas, the term Charity is ſometimes uſed, not on- 
ly to expreis the internal propenſity of the mind, but to 
comprehend the external expreſſions of it, in acts of 
bounty and friendſhip.—In this general ſenſe it is uſed 
by the Apoſtle, in our text Let all your things be 
done with Charity.“ As though he had ſaid, let no en- 
vious, or malicious feelings toward each other, be en- 
couraged among you. Be united in the ſame mind, 
and the ſame judgment. Let no root of bitterneſs be 
ſuffered to flouriſh, and ſhed its malignant poiſon.— 
Give no occaſion of offence let prejudice, anger, and 
malevolence, with the whole brood of diſcordant paf- 
ſions, be forever ſeparated and barred from your ſocie- 
ty Let every one be engaged to promote the ſame 
end et him cultivate a ſpirit of love and peace with- 
in himſelf, manifeſt in all his actions, upon every occa- 
ſion, and ſtrive, to the utmoſt of his power, to maintain 
and increaſe it among all with whom he has inter- 
courſe. Let him be ready to forget injuries, to over- 
look indignities, and-to put the moſt favourable and 
catholic conſtruction upon every thing he ſees, hears, 
believes, or that comes within the circle of his know- 
ledge. 


Tur man who is poſſeſſed of this charitable temper, 
cheriſhes the moſt liberal fentiments. His mind ope- 
rates in a wide and generous ſphere—He is flow in 
diſcerning the foibles, quick to examine, and ready to 
admire the perfections of others—He is utterly oppo- 
ſed to a jealous contracted ſpirit, that aſcribes every ex- 
cellency to itſelf, and leaves nothing that is valuable 
and praiſe-worthy to its neighbor, Senſible of his own 
deficiencea, he can find ſufficient reaſon of amendment 
at 
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at home, without ſearching abroad for matter of com- 
plaint—He is dextrous at a theme of panegyric; auk- 
ward in weilding tie tongue of ſatire, ſincerely regards 
the intereſt, reputation, and weifare of thoſe around 
him, bewails their loſs or decreaſe, exults in their con- 
continuance or advancement.— ls he treated with neg- 
lect, or incivility ? He rather imputes it to ill educati- 
on, cr miſtake, than *o deliberate intention, or evil de- 
ſign.—Inſtead of enkindling, he endeavours to quench 
the coal of diſcord. In healing diſſenſions, inſtead of 
applying the corroſive, he prefers the palliative medi- 
cine. Averſe to diſorder and altercation, he chooſes to 
forego almoſt any convenience of a private nature, to 
ſublerve the peace, and maintain the happineſs of the 
community at large.—In ſhort, he does nothing with- 
out, or contrary to, but all his thoughts, words, and 
actions, are governed, in ſubordination to, this lauda- 
ble, and benevolent end. 


Ha vr explained the nature, we now proceed, in 
the ſecond place, to preſcribe the bounds, or extent of 
charity. | 


Ix tracing theſe, we ſhall take the Apoſtle for our 
guide. He recommends the grace of the text, in the 
moſt univerſal and unlimited ſenſe, to all perſons of 
whatever name, degree, or quality, without exception, 
as worthy of their attention and practice upon every 
occaſion ; as neceſſary and qualified to be interwoven 
with every thing of a more private or public nature, 
upon which they are called to act or conſult. He does 
nat exhort the Corinthians to let one, or a few of their 
ſmaller matters, but to let ALL their things, whether of 
leſs, or of greater conſequence, be done with charity 
be done with love to God, and with love to one ano- 
ther: Not one is excluded ſrom the exhortation. Cha- 
B rity 
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rity is a duty incumbent upon every individual, whether, 
old or young, high or low, great or ſmall, of what- 
ever age, ſex, tation, or employment in life, who has, 
arrived to years of knowledge and diſcretion. 


THz extent of Charity may be illuſtrated in three 
different views. Firſt, As it regargs the proper ſubjects 
of it. Secondly, As it reſpects the manner in which it is 
to be exerciſed. Thirdly, As it relates to the objects up- 
on whom it is required to terminate. 


VIEwWI Nd it abſtractedly, as a principle of love, or 
benevolence, all intelligent beings, who are capable of 
exerciſing this affection, may be conſidered as the proper 
and lawful ſubjects of it: For if they are capable, from 
the conſtitution of their natures, of diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween ſpiritual realities, between objects which are in- 
trinſically valuable and delightful, and thoſe which are 
:nherently deſpicable and deformed, they muſt, of con- 
ſequence, be able to difcern the propriety of exerciſing 
different kinds of affection toward theſe different ob- 
jets. And they are capable of diſtinguiſhing between 
what is morally good, and- what is morally evil, and of 
diicerning the propriety of exerciſing different affections 
toward theſe objects, and are actually capable, at the 
ſame time, of exerciſing theſe different affections then, 
it is juſt and rational, that they ſhould actually exerciſe 
different emotions toward thoſe objects, whoſe qualities 
are ſo eſſentially and totally diverſe from each other. — 
That which is morally cdious and deformed, neceſſari- 
ly deſerves their hatred and averſion ; that which is 
orally amiable and meritorious, is juſtly entitled to 
their love and eſteem. Every intelligence in the uni- 
verie, therefore, who is capable of this diſcernment of 
rhe wide and unalterable difference between right and 
wrong, and is qualificd to be the ſubject of theſe exer- 

” ciſes, 
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riſes, is conſtituted to be a fit and ſuitable ſubje& of 
charity. 


 Anv from hence it will follow, that the firſt, and ſu- 
preme intelligence, is the proper ſubject of that affecti- 
on ; accordingly we read, that God is love. He per- 
fectly knows himſelf, and the true characters of all his 
creatures; for He is light, and in him is no darkneſs 
at all.” His love and regard to his own character are in- 
finite, becauſe its worth and value are infinite. His 
own character is the ſupreme object, and the only 
ſtandard of his love.—And for the ſame reaſon that he 
delights in that, he takes complacency in thoſe of his 
creatures, who bear his refemblance. And for the ſame 
reaſon, that he takes delight in them, he takes the moſt 
complacency in thoſe who have the greateſt degrees of 
holineſs, and are the moſt conformed to his moral 
image and likeneſs, And as the firſt and wiſeſt intel- 
ligence is the ſubje& of love or charity; ſo all ſubor- 
dinate intelligences whom he has created ſuch, which 
are implied in the denomination of men and angels, 
are naturally capable of exerciſing the ſame virtue, 
and that in proportion to the relative ſtrength of their 
reſpective faculties, or powers of diſcernment.— Wick - 
ed men and devils are commanded, and are under obli- 
gation to adore and reverence the Divine Character, to 
eſteem and admire thoſe beings who reſemble it. And 
the reaſon why they reject and oppoſe them, and are 
deſtitute of the charity of ſaints and holy angels, is, not 
becauſe they have not natural ability to perform the 
duty commanded; for otherwiſe, they could not be 
what they really are, intelligent accountable beings, 
but muſt either be annihilated, or transformed into 
ſenſeleſs, inactive ſubſtances. Were they deſtitute ot 
fuch ability, they could be under no obligations to De- 
ity, and he might as. well require obedience to his | ws, 
rom 
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from the herds of the ſtall, the trees of the foreſt, or 
the ſtones of the ſtreet, as from theſe intelligent nonen- 
tities; for what has no exiſtence, can neither think, will, 
nor act, it cannot be the ſubject of moral government, 
or juſtly called to an account for its moral conduct! 
However great the bonds of a debtor may be, while 
living, his creditor has no demands upon him, when 
dea. — The only queſtion to be determined, is, are 
men end angels intelligent beings ? If ſo, they are ca- 

able of diſtinguiſhing between moral objects, hetween 
what is worthy of their love, and what is deſerving of 
their abhorrence, and conſequently are the ſubjects of 


moral agency, an! fo are the proper ſubjects of Chari- 


ty, and are under infinite, univerſal, unchangeable obli- 
gation, to manifeſt it toward God, and thoſe of his crea- 
tures in whom he delights. 


Bur 2dly. The duty of Charity will not only appear 
to be extenſive, from a view of its ſubjects; but from a 
conſideration of the way and manner, in which they are 
required to perform it. It not only extends to every in- 
telligence in the univerſe ; but to every conſtituent part 
of the intelligence himſelf, to every faculty that be- 
longs to his nature, whether in angels or men, and re- 
quires the utmoſt exertion of its power. No one has 
liberty to remain in a ſtate of idleneſs, or to put forth 
Jeſs than its whole ſtrength and ability. All the ſprings 
of action in the ſoul ſhould conſtantly be exerted in the 
ſervice of charity, and all the actions of the body with- 
out, ſhould ſubmit to its influence. lt is this that em- 
ploys, cheers and animates the Society of the hleſſed 
in Heaven— that warms their hearts and fires their 
tonoues in praiſe to God, that renders them conſtant 
in his ſervice and ſwift in the execution of his pleaſure: 
From hence they derive their higheſt, yea, the whole of 
their happineſs. It is the ſum and eſſence of heaven, 

| and 
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2nd, of all things here below, the neareſt reſemblance of 
God himſelf—the bond of perfection the power of 
attraction in the moral ſyſtem—the fulfilling of the 
law—the governing principle with ſaints and angels, 
and vught to influence all the powers of action among 
intelligent beings throughout the dominions of their 


Creator. 


Tux extent of Charity will appear, in the third place, 
not only from a view of its ſubjects and the manner of 
its operation ; but from a conſideration of the objects 
upon whom it may lawfully terminate. God is the 
firſt and higheſt Being, infinitely exalted above his crea- 
tures, and therefore, he is the greateſt, and moſt wor- 
thy object of love and efteem.—And as he is the moſt 
glorious and excellent Being, ſo, he claims the higheſt 
place in our affections, for what he is in himſelf. An- 
gels in heaven, who bear his image, and in whom he 
delights, are the proper objects of our love and chari- 
ty—And all that part of the human race upon the ſtage 
of action, whether faints or ſinners, are entitled to our 
benevolence. Wicked and apoſtate ſpirits in the world 
of miſery, who are beyond the reach of hope or hap- 
pineſs, are the only objects in the moral world, who are 
excluded both from a love of complaceney and bene- 
volence. They are deſtitute of Charity, themſelves 
enemies to thoſe who exerciſe it to God and his crea- 
tures They have forfeited their friendſhip, and incur- 
red their hatred and diſpleaſure, forever. The bounds 
of charity therefore extend to Deity, and only to thoſe 
of his creatures, who are the objects of mercy and fa- 
your—And hence we are required “ to love God with 
all the heart, ſoul, ſtrength and mind,” and our neigh- 
bour as ourſelves. 


Haviso made theſe remarks upon Charity, in its lar- 
geſt extent, as more remotely connected with our pre- 
ſent 
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ſent deſign, we ſhall now conſider its extent in a leſs 
general ſenſe, as confined and relating to the tranſacti- 
ons of an individual Church and Society, united toge- 
ther by local convenience, ties of friendſhip, and a 
community of intereſts and privileges: And, with 
this view, we ſhall ſpecify ſome particular things of a 


religious kind, that naturally occur in ſuch a relation, 
which ought to be performed in the exerciſe of candor 


and charity. 


And 1ſt. All things appertaining to the inſtituted 
worſhip of God, ſhould be done with Charity. . Like 
the primitive chriſtians, we are required to aſſemble; 
with one accord, 1n one place, to attend upon the Lord; 
without diſtraction; and to endeayour that all things be 
done decently and in order. 


Cranity is peculiarly incumbent on the preacher; 
who is called to take the lead in divine ſervice, and upon 
whom its performance principally depends. Love to 
God and the ſouls of men ſhould warm his heart, and 
convey the flame through all his diſcourſes ; no appear- 
ance of bigotry, cenſoriouſneſs, or party- ſpirit ſhould be 
ſuffered to wound the chriſtian name, or profane the 
ſacred deſk His main deſign ſhould be, to edify and 
reform, not to inflame the paſſions, pleaſe the fancy, or 
captivate the imagination; but to make men wiſer and 
better, wiſer in principle, and better in practice not 
to increaſe a party, to make Proſelytes, Preſbyterians, 
Congregationals, or Independents ; but real Chriſtians 
and followers of the meek and lowly Jeſus, whoſe Gol- 
pel brought peace on earth, and breathes good-will to 
men. It is true, he ought to © contendearneſtly for the 
faith, oncedeliyered to the ſaints,” clearly to underſtand; 
faithfully explain, and cogently apply, the great and 


eſſential Doctrines of Religion. His ſacred office, his 
oath 
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oath and promiſe, the example and authority of his 
Lord and Maſter, in whoſe name and place he acts, 
enjoin it upon him, oblige and encourage him to it.— 
Every deluſion that tends to ſubvert the firſt principles of 
chriſtianity, which are inſeparable from the only ſcheme 
of Salvation, he will privately diſown, and publickly 
diſcountenance. And not only etrors which are fatal 
in principle, but every ſpecies of vice and corruption 
in practice, which is contrary to the laws of God, ſo- 
briety and humanity, he will reject and diſallow, even at 
the ſacrifice of his intereſt, his friends, his character, 
and his life itſelf. When his faith and religion are 
fixed upon the baſis of revealed truth, they cannot be 
deſtroyed, nor will he ſee reaſon to reſign them, until 
he is convinced that the foundation is weak or liable to 
decay. The ſolemn truths of the goſpel, upon the 
practice, or diſbelief of which an eternity of happineſs 
in heaven, or miſery in hell, are depending, will chiefly 
employ his attention; while matters of mere formali- 
ty and ſpeculation, whether obſcurely intimated in 
ſcripture, or the offspring of miſinformation, intempe- 
rate zeal, or the jargon of ſophiſtry, will be regarded 
according to their inferior worth and conſequence. But 
in the midſt of his engagedneſs in the cauſe of truth 
and conſcience, he guards againſt the extreme of dog- 
matiſim and ſeverity, and ſhould be careful to diſcover 

the temper, and clothe his performances 1 in the garments. 
of charity. 


. CrnartrTy is not only commendable in the preach- 
er, Fog is equally incumbent on the hearer of the goſ- 
pei. We are required to © lay apart all filthineſs and 
ſuperfluity of naughtineſs, and to receive with meek- 
neſs the ingrafted word, which is able to ſave our ſouls 
—To lay aſide all malice, and all guile, and hypocri- 


hes, and envies, and evil ſpeakings; and, as new- born 
babes 
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babes, to deſire the ſincere milk of the word, that we 
may grow thereby.” The ſeed that is ſown in the ſto- 
ny ground, may as eaſily flouriſh and come to maturity, 
as the preached word can take root and become fruitful 
in a heart that is ſteeled with prejudice and oppoſition 
againſt the ſpeaker. A ſtriking example of this we have 
in the conduct of the ancient Jews. The illuſtrious Pro- 
phet of Iſrael was ſent among them He opened his 
mouth in the great congregation, and & ſpake as never 
man ſpake,“ confirming the truth by ſigns & miracles; 
but diſbelieving him to be the promiſed Meſſiah, and 
the manner of his appearance not anſwering their high 
expectations, with him, they diſcredited and neglected 
his doctrine. Their invincible prejudice blinded their 
eyes, refuſed to acknowledge the weight of evi- 
dence, and caſt a cloud over the Light of the Sun of 
Righteouſneſs. | 


Ir ſuch were the conſequences of prepoſſeſſion and 
malevolence, then, the ſame effect; muſt follow at the 
preſent day. Uncharitable opinions of the ſpeaker 
are always united with unfavorable conceptions of what 
he delivers, however true, inſtructive, and uleful. In 
order to improve under the preaching of the Goſpel, 
it is not only neceſſary to obſerve the inſtituted worſhip 
of God, and to give attention to the word diſpenſed ; 
but to hear with candor and liberality, not to gratify a 
vain curioſity, to find occaſion for diſpute or recreati- 
on, barely to pick flaws in the matter delivered, or in 
the manner and ſtyle in which it is expreſſed, but to 
ce receive the truth in love,“ whether it be new or old, 
2 greater or a ſmaller portion, &, like the Bereans of old, 
ſearching the ſcriptures to ſee if it be not ſo.— And if 
any thing ſhould fall from the deſk that we cannot com- 
prehend, or ſhould not exactly conform to our ſenti— 


ments, we may naturally ſuppoſe it to be conſiſtent and 
commendable. 
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commendable to apply to the author for an explanation 
of his meaning, 47 4 we precipitately paſs our judg- 
ments upon 1t as dangerous and anriſcriptural, and. uſe 
our endeavours to. circulate it abroad, as a ſubject of 
groundleſs controverſy and ſpeculation. This is the 
moſt direct and eaſy way to remove ſcruples and ob- 
tain ſatisſaction, and were it univerſally practiced, it 
would be followed, with the moſt happy conſquences, 
in maintaining the peace and unanimity of religious 
ſocieties. I would not exhort you, however, to yield 
a blind, implicit conſent, to every thing that may be 
offered, from any quarter, to your belief. I might. as 
well exhort you to renounce your characters as men, turn 
irrational beings, or commence the proſelytes of popery 
and ſuperſtition, Charity is as ready in condemning 
hereſy, as in embracing truth. Let every one improve 
his right and liberty—let him hear and examine for 
himſelf—ler him hear by the rules of charity, and ex- 
amine by the principles of revelation—let him © be 
ſwift to hear, ſlow to ſpeak, flow to wrath,” yea, let all. 
things, in the exerciſes of divine worſhip, be done with 
charity—let it glow in every heart, throb through e- 

very vein, and beat in every pulſe—let it _ our 
lips to ſpeak, open our ears to hear, warm our hearts to 
pray, and tune our tongues to ſing in praile to God. 


2. ALL things ought to be done with charity, which 
relate to the goverament and diſcipline of the Church, 
and the adminiſtration of goſpel-ordinances. As the 
natural body is formed of parts, ſo the ſpiritual bo- 
dy of Chriſt is conſtituted of particular members, in 
ſubjection to Him as the Head.—And as every part of 
the human frame is neceſſary to compleat the ſtructure; 
ſo in the organization of the Church, a compoſition of 
members is neceſſary to form a whole And as ſome 
conſtituent parts of the body, ſuch as the heart and 

C lungs, 
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jungs, are more eſſential in the preſervation of animal 
life and growth, than the hands or feet; ſo all the mem- 
bers of the church are not in-the ſame office : ſome are 
in higher, others in lower, ſome are in full, others in 
imperfect ſtanding. Hence it is pertinently compared 
in ſcripture, to a convenient and well- conſtructed houſe, 
which includes ſeveral diviſions, or to the ancient temple, 
which contained an inner and an cuter court. — And as 
the parts of the body are united together by joints and 
ligaments, and the incloſures of a houſe, by bolts and 
bars; ſo the church, being © fitly joined together, and 
compacted by that which every joint ſupplieth accord- 
ing to the effectual working, in the meaſure of every 
part, maketh increaſe of the body, to the edifying of 
itſelf in love. This ſpiritual building was erected by 
Chriſt himſelf, as a monument of his matchleſs power 
and wifdom. It is founded upon the broad a. im- 
moveable bottom of the covenant of grace. He has 
formed the door of admiſſion into the firſt, and opened a 
way of acctls therefrom, into the ſecond apartment 
deicribed-the qualifications of thoſe, who are the pro- 
per ſubjects of one; or both of theſe privileges, and 
inſtituted the ſign or ſeal to be adminiſtered to each, 
whereby they may be diſtinguiſhed among them- 
{clves, and from thoſe who ſtand without the houthold 
of fairh.—The members which it contains are not on- 
Jy different in point of qualification, and privilege; 
hut in that of age and experience. Some have arrived 
do advanced years, and have been long in the ſheep- 
gold of Chriſt; others have juſt come upon the ſtage of 
tion, and-have been dedicated to the Lord, by their 
5ol:1eving parents, in receiving the initiating ſeal of the 
Covenant, by virtue of His appointment, who has ſaid; 
© {uſer little children to come unto me, and forbid 

um not, for of ſuch is the kingdom of heaven,” who 
re actual and rightful members of his Church, or 

kingdom 
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Wogan upon earth, conſecrated and ſet apart through 
the ſprinkling of water, in the name of the Sacred 
Trinity, to a holy uſe and purpoſe, by his embaſſadors, 
whom he has fer an example, com miſſioned to act in 
his name, committed the keys of his kingdom, em- 
powered to bind and to looſe, and commanded to teach 
and baptize among all nations. 


Tat ordinance of Baptiſm is the term of introduc- 
tion into the church. And all who are members of it, 
have conſented to receive it, by their own, voluntar 
act, or were preſented by thoſe, who had previouſly 
ſubmitted to the ſame ordinance, who were actual mem- 
bers of the Church, the ſame as thoſe in full commu- 
nion, whereby their infant offspring were entitled to 
the ſame ordinance with thoſe of the latter, upon the 
reception of which, they are not only intereſted in the 
viſible bleſſings promiſed to Abraham and his feed, but 
brought under ſpecial obligation, when they come to 
years of diſcretion, to recognize their early dedication 
to the Lord, to live anſwerable to the defign of 
it, and ſo be prepared to commune at the Lord's ta- 
ble. Every member of a viſible church is under its 
watch and care. He was placed in this ſituation, eith- 
er by his own perſonal conſent and application, or by the 
inſtrumentality of another, divinely appointed and au- 
thorized for that purpoſe. He is bound to act in 
character in this relation to fulſil his baptiſmal vows, 
to honor the God of his fathers—to befriend the cauſe 
of religion—and to © be holy in all manner of conver- 
ſation,” | 


Difficult and conſpicuous 1s the ſtate of an individu- 

al church—ic ſtands in a moſt elevated ſituation, as a 
witneſs of every ſpecies of depravity and abomination, 
like a city let on a hill, that cannot be hid. It is ſepa- 
| rated 
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rated from the world, by its profeſſion - War is decla- 
red againſt it, by the kingdom of darkneſs—The eyes 
of God, of angels and men, are upon it-—all their e- 
nemies are intent upon its deſtruction. Every thing 
calls for circumſpection every ear ſhould be open 
every eye awake — every one to his poſt, and ready, at 
the firſt alarm of danger. Diſcreet and lawful mea- 
ſures may juſtly be taken and purſued for the mainte- 
nance of peace and good order at home. Internal 
commotions ſhould be checked in the bud—the ſtrict- 
eſt diſcipline obſerved—the wavering admoniſhed, and 
the lawleſs expelled ; for a kingdom divided againſt 
itſelf, cannot ſtand: it mult fall, by its own weight.— 
Whereas, if it remain united, united under the conduct 
of the Prince of peace, ſurrounded by the walls, bound 
and cemented together by the cords of charity, the 
rains may deſcend, the floods may come, and the winds 
may blow, yea, and the gates of earth and hell, with all 
their legions, may riſe in arms; but they ſhall not, they 
cannot prevall. Eo org HER! 


3- Let all your things be done with Charity, which 
relate to the regular ſupport, and maintenance of the 
divine worſhip. Things are ſo arranged by the great 
Diſpoſer of human affairs, as that nothing of a valuable 
nature can be enjoyed in the preſent ſtate, without ſome 
degree of labor and expenſe. Between our enjoy - 
ments and endeavours to obtain and continue them, 
there is a wiſe connexion.— If, to ſecure ſome tempo- 
ral convenience for our bodily eaſe and happineſs, we 
irequently apply our utmoſt exertions, they cannot be 
uled, without deſign, in promoting the cauſe of religion, 
upon which our future and iramorrtal intereſt depends. 
We have each our part aſſigned us upon the ſtage of 
action, and are called to move in a private, or more pub- 


lic ſphere. No one can perform the duties of his ſta- 
| tion 
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{ 
tion, if he is conſtrained to act in a foreign capacity. 
The fuler who devotes his time and talents to the ſer- 
vice of th ſe in a pou ſtation, is juſtly entitled to an 


adequate compenſation, for his diligence. The re- 
ward ſhould ever be proportionate to the time ſpent 
and the duties performed. He who works for himſelf, 
has no demands upon his neighbour for what he has' 
done. He who is wholly engaged in the public cauſe, 
can claim a right in the public treaſury. If this be 
the caſe in matters of a civil nature, for the ſame rea- 
ſon, it will hold true, in reſpect to thoſe of an eccleſi- 
aſtical line, If it be juſt and proper for the ſubje& 
to refign a certain portion of his property to defray 
the charges of the Legiſlator, it is equally rational, that 
he ſhould devote a convenient portion of his tem- 
poral intereſt to the fervice of the ſanctuary; for 
religious privileges are of as much more importance. 
than thoſe of a ſecular nature, as the happineſs of eter- 
nity is of greater conſequence than the momentary af- 
fairs of time. By theſe means the Miniſtry has been 
ſupported, according to divine appointment, from the 
time of its firſt eſtabliſhment in the world. Accord- 
ingly we read, that the patriarch Abraham, after his 
famous victory over the kings of the eaſt, in his inter- 
view with Melchizedeck, gave him tithes of all the 
plunder he had taken in the battle. For the ſame rea- 
ſon the tribe of Levi received tithes from the chil- 
dren of Iſrael, upon which account they had no inhe- 
ritance with the other tribes in the land of Canaan— 
In this manner, the prieſthood of Aaron was ſupport- 
ed, during the Jewiſh diſpenſation—In this way the 
miniſtry has been continued down to the preſent time. 
And indeed it is impoſſible for it even to exiſt by any 
other means, unleſs it is poſſible to officiate at the altar, 
and be engaged in a different profeſſion at the ſame 


time. Accordingly, the apoſtle, in vindication of his 
own 
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own character and doctrine to the Corinthians, and to 
obviate certain injurious accuſations that were ſcatter- 
ed abroad by ſome diſorderly and unfriendly perſons a- 
mong them, obſerves, © If we have ſown unto you ſpiri- 
tual things, is it a great thing if we ſhall reap your car- 
nal things? If others ſhall be partakers of this power 
over you, are not we, rather ? Nevertheleſs, we have not 
uſed this power, but ſuffer all things, leſt we ſhould 
hinder the Goſpel of Chriſt. Do ye not know that 
they which miniſter about the things, live of the things. 
of the temple, and they which wait at the altar, are 
partakers of the altar? Even ſo, hath the Lord ordain- 
ed, that they which preach the goſpel, ſhould live of 
the goſpel.” 


IT muſt be conſidered, then, as a duty, enjoined upon 
all who live in a land of Chriſtian light, and whoſe 
circumſtances will admit, to appropriate a reaſonable. 
proportion of their temporal intereſt to ſubſerve the 
honor and ſupport of Religion, to expreſs a regard for 
the glory of its Author, through whom every favor and 
bleſſing, from the leaſt to the greateſt, are derived. — 
What is conſecrated to God, he will not deſpiſe : it will 
meet with his approbation in this world, and with his 
reward in the world to come. It is a Dutch proverb, 
that thefts never increaſe, alms never impoveriſh, and 
prayers hinder no work, It was ſaid of the Roman 
empire, that when her religion prevailed, ſhe flouriſhed 
in power and opulence; when that deciined, ſhe decayed, 
when that was neglected, ſhe fell to the ground. As it 
happens with individuals in particular; fo it fares, in a 
great meaſure, with nations and ſocieties at large : they 
who honor the Supreme God, he will honor; they who 
deſpiſe him, ſhall be lightly eſteemed. Where his name 
is revered, his temples built and frequented, his ſab- 


baths ſanctified, and his ordinances ſteadily OE 
E 1 
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ed, there he vouchſafes the ſmiles of his countenance— 
there he commands a bleſſing, the bleſſing of peace, 
liberty, and affluence. They who manifeſt a diſtin- 

tiſhed regard for Religion, will commonly be as much 

iſtinguiſned by viſible tokens of Divine favor and 
zoodneſs, in their ſecular employments and purſuits.— 
Religion is the firſt dictate of reaſon—the dignity of 
human nature—the guardian of e of 
the world. The reſpectability of a people, the wel- 
fare of ſociety, the hope of eternal ſalvation, and the 
glory of God itſelf are connected with it. Whoever 
Is a friend to that, is a friend to Him, a friend to man- 
kind, a friend to himſelf, and to every thing in the U- 
niverſe, that is truly eſtimable and praiſe-worthy. Let 
all things, therefore, in maintaining the worſhip of God; 
and promoting the intereſt of Religion, be done with 


Charity. 


AGAIN, 4thly. A ſpirit of Charity ſhould be cultiva- 
ted toward the ſurrounding Churches, and extended to 
every ſect and denomination of Chriſtians within our 
acquaiatance or knowledge. Let not an attachment 
to a favorite perſuaſion we have embraced, corrupt our 
opinions, and pervert our judgments of another. E- 
very one has liberty of conſcience, and a right to im- 
prove it. And why ſhould others be denied the pri- 
vilege we wiſh to enjoy ourſelves? © Who art thou 
that judgeſt another man's ſeryant ? for to his own 
maſter he ſtandeth or falleth.” 


Different denominations, it is true, cannot all be equal- 

ly right, for“ there is one faith, one hope, one baptiſm” 

And in proportion as they conform to the eſtabliſhed 

rules of faith and practice, contained in the word of 

God, they are pure and regular. Religious ſects do 

not always take their riſe from any eſſential * 
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either in faith or practice. which lies between them, but 
moſt commonly from matters of mere ſpeculation, 
modes of adminiſtration, forms of worſhip, or the 
manner of Church government. As to thoſe denomi- 
nations in the world, who profeſſedly diſbelieve thoſe 
important truths of Revelation, or unitedly refuſe to 
practice according to thoſe rules of the goſpel, which 
we believe are eſſential to Religion and Salvation, we 
cannot in conſcience hold communion and fellowſhip 
with them; for they lack the very thing which is ne- 
ceſſary to conſtitute a church of Chriſt—they are no 
part of his viſible body, but actually belong to the 
ſynagogue of Satan, and © what fellowſhip hath righ- 
teouſneſs with unrighteouſneſs ; what communion hath 
light with darkneſs, what concord hath Chriſt with 
Belial, or what part hath he that believeth, with an 
infidel ?” But as to thoſe Churches who profeſs 
to believe, and viſibly agree, in general, to practice the 
great eſſentials of Religion, who only vary in mere 
circumſtantials, whether of ſpeculation, mode of wor- 
ſhip, concerning the manner of adminiſtering the ſa- 
cramental ordinances, or the form of eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment and diſcipline, they are bound, by the laws 


of Chriit's kingdom, to acknowledge each other as re- 


gular Churches, in ſubjection to the ſame Head, united 
to the ſame viſible body, and ſo qualified, and under 
obligation to receive each other as chriſtian brethren 
of the ſame family, to hold communion and fellow - 
ſhip together in Goſpel-ordinances, who all drink into 
one ſpirit, and are joint heirs to the ſame inheritance 
in heaven, where they ſhall forever experience, © how 
good and how pleaſant a thing it 1s for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.“ 


Eveay Church that has reaſon to believe another to 


be a goſpel church, is required to acknowledge it as 
ſuch 
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ſuch, and as ſuch, to hold communion with it. And 
we have reaſon to believe every one to be a Goſpel 
Church, which profeſſes in the main to believe the doc- 
trines, and to conform to the worſhip and ordinances 
of Chriſt ; becauſe it then exhibits the evidences of real 
holineſs aad chriſtianity. And if a church can exhi- 
bit theſe evidences to another, without complying with 
it in every punctilio of mode and form, it has ſufficient 
gounds then, without ſuch a compliance, to believe it 
to be a Goſpel-Church, and therefore is ſufficiently juſ- 
tified in holding communion with 1t, notwithſtanding 
they may not perfectly agree in ſome peculiar points, 
which are not eſſential to the exiſtence of a Goſpel- 
Church, nor to the reality of godlineſs in thoſe who are 
members of it. 


As every individual, who offers ſufficient evidence 
to the view of an impartial Judge, that he is a Chriſ- 
tian, has a right, upon his deſire, to be received in- 
to the Church; ſo every Church which exhibits cre- 
dible evidence to the view of neighbouring church- 
es, of its chriſtian character, is to be received into 
their communion,— Nothing may lawfully ſe- 
parate a church on earth from communion with a- 
nother, that may not be ſuppoſed a ſufficient reaſon 
why it ſhould be debarred from heaven, at the clofe of 
time. And as outward forms and ceremonies will not 
be the terms of admiſſion there, they cannot be rightly 
viewed as the terms of communion here. To contend 
about theſe, is like titheing, mint, annis and cummin, 
while weighter matters are neglected; like magnifying 
mole hills to mountains, tampering with cups and 
pots, or ſporting with ſtraws and playthings. For “ the 
kingdom of heaven does not conſiſt in meats and drinks, 
but in righteouineſs, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghoſt.” It has nodependance upon meats and drinks; 

they 
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they may adhere to the external part, but cannot 
ſupply the ſubſtance, nor enter into the nature of it. It 
is neither built upon, nor formed of, ſuch ſordid ma- 
terials : with them, 1t 1s not the better, and without 
them, 1t is not the worſe. Why then ſhould the ſub- 


jects of it be diſagreed, while Ephraim is envying Ju- 


dah, and Judah would vex Ephraim—The Jew and the 
Samaritan are at variance, and each is retorting, in his 
turn, © depart from us, for we are holier than thou!“ 
Is ſuch a ſpectacle well pleaſing to the King of Zion! 
Can he behold ſuch confuſion, with indifference ! His 
kingdom in commotion, his family embroiled, his 
friends at war with themſelves, falling by their own 
hands and weapons of defence ! His vineyard overrun 
with deſolation, the hedge broken down, torn by the 
beaſts of the wilderneſs, dividing aſunder its branches, 
profanely devouring and trampling under foot its plea- 
ſant fruits! Inſtead of rejoicing at the ſight, he muſt 
view it with a holy pity and reſentment ; while the 
prince of darkneſs, the firſt enemy of peace, with all 
his ſons of {tr fe, feaſt on the ſcene, and exult with in- 
fernal triumph ! 


To prevent theſe effects, let us be diſpoſed to exer- 
ciſe that charity to others, which we deſire and expect 
from them. Unconfined at home, let it extend to all 
around us, to friends and foes, to chriſtians of every 
name and profeſſion. Strive to promote their intereſt 
and welfare, in common with your own. Be ready, if 
occaſion require, to requeſt their aid and advice, and to 


offer the ſame, when deſired, in return. Let every 


wall of partition be broken down, and not one ſtone left 
upon another. If others, which is not impoſſible, ſhould 
ſeek to diſturb your peace, and ſtrive to ſow the leds of 
diſſenſion among you, do not with to retaliate : while 


you diſclaim the inſincerity of their motives and practice, 
| return 
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ce return not evil for evil, from ſuch turn away,” avoid 
them, pray for them, and peradventure the Lord may 
enlighten their minds, reform their hearts, and bring 
them to repentance. * Bleſſed are the peace-makers, 
for they ſhall be called the children of God. There- 
fore if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirſt, 
give him drink, for in ſo doing, thou ſhalt heap coals 
of fire on his head. In ſhort, be not overcome 
evil, but overcome evil with good.” 


END OF THE FIRST SERMON. 
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iſt CORINTHIANS, xvi. 14. 


LET ALL YOUR THINGS BE DONE WITH 
CHARITY. 


S we have, in the former diſcourſe, 
explained the nature, and obſerv- 
ed the bounds of charity, we ſhall 
only endeavour, at preſent, con- 
formably to the method already 
propoſed, to enumerate ſome of 
the principal motives, and to urge 
the immediate and univerſal prac- 
tice of that great and benevolent 
duty, 


' And the firſt motive, to which I would beg leave 
to turn your attention, for that purpoſe, will be drawn, 
from a view of the character of Deity, and the viſible 
manifeſtations of his goodneſs. The beſt that we can 
know, or ſay of God, is, that he is good. He delights 
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in the nature, and diſplays of this attribute. A God, 


without goodneſs, can have no exiſtence. His other 
perfections may impreſs our minds with fear and rever- 
ence; but, deſtitute of this, they could neither be ami— 
able in themſelves, nor i. e objects of holy affection. 
His power, wiſdom and juſtice are brightened by its 
beams, and receive their comelineſs from its correſpon- 
dency with them. They are all exerciſcd in compli- 
ance with its dictates. By his wiſdom, Deity 1s able to 
diſcern; by his power, he can accompliſh ; but only by 
his goodneſs he chooſes the higheſt felicity of the crea- 
tures he has made. This, and his higheſt declarative 
glory are the,ultimate end of all his works in creation 
and providence, He takes no complacency 1n the mi- 
ſery of his creatures, nor. conſtrains them to walk the 
road to death. He only puniſhes for crimes «f their 
own free and deliberate choice, which are oppoſed to 
his nature, his will and the laws he has revealed, which 
they were not obliged, but only ſuffered to perpetrate— 
which are puniſhed, not to gratify a „ deſire, 
but to manifeſt his holy diſpleaſure, to vindicate the 
truth of his word, to give an example of his hatred 
againſt ſin, of his love to his law and Juſtice, and of 
his determination to ſupport the rectitude of his king- 
dom and moral government. He puniſhes none, but 
the lawleſs and diſobedient, whoni to leave with impu- 
nity, would not only be contrary to his faichfulneſs and 
Juſtice, but to the rights of his mercy and goodneſs. 


Hrs goodneſs extends to all, who are the ſuitable 
ſubjects of it, or to whom it may extend, conſiſtently with 
their characters, the holineſs of their Creator, and the 
righteouſneſs of his diſpenſations. The diſplays of his 
indignation are occaſioned by neceflity : the manifeſta- 
tions of his goodneſs are the free and ſpontaneous 


production of his nature. His nature was bent upon 
acts 


| 8 E RM © N — If 5 
acts of goodneſs, from all eternity. Though perfectly 
happy in the contempl tion and enjoyment of himſelf, 
he was then pleaſes ro deviſe means, whereby to con- 
vey ſome degree of the tame happineſs without himſelf. 
The ſubject of this happineſs could be no other than 
an intelligent being, endued with a capacity to diſcern, 
and a diſpoſition to reliſh the excellencies of his cha- 
rater. If ſuch a being were not created, no ſuch ra- 
tional enjoyment would be conveyed from Deity to any 
exterior object. Hence, the angels. were ſtruck from 
nothing, into exiſtence, and man was made but a little 
inferior to thoſe exalted ſpirits, bearing both the natu- 
ral and moral image of their Creator. 


Taz ſubject is formed, and every way qualified for 
the reception of Divine enjoyments; but by what 
means ſhall they be conveyed ? In no other poſſible 
way, but through the knowledge of the Divine charac- 
ter. This knowledge canno* be attained by immedi- 
ate intuition of the object to be enjoyed. Hence it 
muſt be communicated by the means of ſome interme- 
diate object, in whoſe creation the attributes of its Au- 
thor might be diſplayed in a manner adapted to the 
finite capacity of the creature: For wh ch reaſon the 
Werks of nature were ſpoken into being, every part ar- 
ranged in the niceſt order, aſſigned to its proper place, 
and made to anſwer a wiſe deſign. The world was 
formed for this end; for this end the ſun was made to 
rule the day, the moon to cheer the night, and ſtars to 
beſpangle the ſky ; waters to fill the ocean, clouds to 
float in the atmoſphere, animals to creep on the earth, 
birds to fly in the air, and fiſh to plough the briny deep. 
All creation is but one effuſion, one grand diſplay of 
divine goodneſs, the beſt and greateſt that could be 
made. For the ſame purpoſe it was created and pre- 
leryed, it is ſtill continued and governed to anſwer the 

end 
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end of a glaſs, through which to behold the face of 
Deity, and to reflect the rays of his glory upon all who 
gaze upon it.— The creation of the moral world is a 
bright diſplay of Divine goodneſs. The creation and 
preſervation of the natural world, is an expreſſion of 
the ſame atttibute, as being placed in ſubordination to 
the former, as a medium of communication with its 
Creator. 


But why need we look abroad for proofs of ſuch be- 
nevolence? Our conſtant experience can witneſs to it. 
By it we live, move, and have our being. The breath 
that we draw, the light that we ſee, the raiment we 
wear, the food we eat, the ſtrength we receive, and the 
health we enjoy, loudly declare that the“ Lord is good 
to all, and his tender mercies over all his works.” — 
And for the ſame reaſon, that Deity communicates his 
goodneſs to us, we ought to expreſs our benevolence 
to others. If he is well diſpoſed toward his creatures, 
they ought to manifeſt a charitable diſpoſition among 
themſelves. Does He exerciſe forbearance and long = 
ſuffering ? ſo ſhould we. Does He relieve the afflicted, 
and compaſſionate the helpleſs ? So ſhould we. Docs 
He forgive the moſt trying {ins and aggravated provo- 
cations ? So ſhould we overlook offences, © be kind, 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another.” The ſame doc- 
tfine is taught by our bleſſed Saviour. © Be ye mer- 
nb ſays he, for your Father who is in heaven is mcr- 
citul.” 


2. The command of God is a motive to Charity. 
He not only permits the exerciſe of a charitable diſpo- 


tion, & refuſes to obſtruct its operations, but openly en- 


courages it, in his works of creation & providence ; and 

not only fo, but expreſsly and-authoritatively commands 

that we © follow peace with all men.” Every thing 
| that 
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that tends to break or diſturb the peace and good or- 


der of Society, he has poſitively ae in his ſa- 
cred word. Whatever is diſconformable to the laws 
of Charity, is a violation of the laws of God, oppoſed 
to His nature and His will. It is ranked among the 
catalogue of crimes, and, without repentance, will meet 
with public condemnation and puniſhment at the laſt 
tribunal. How great is this motive! How for- 
cibly does it urge the practice of Charity, when we 
conſider, that not only the works of nature and the dic- 
tates of reaſon, but the commands of the Almight 

are directly oppoſed to the indulgence of malicious 1 
ſion! And were it conſidered with mature deliberation, 
how effectual would be its influence in reclaiming the 
diforderly, in ſtifling the ragings of reſtleſs W in 
ſuppreſſing illiberal ſentiments, in calming the guſts of 
turbulence, and controuling the waves of the incon- 


ſtant ocean 


3. The example of Chriſt is a motive to charity.— 
It was pure, ſelf- moving benevolence, which conſtrain- 
ed him to undertake the great and myſterious work of 
redemption, to leave the riches of Heaven, to lay aſide 
the robes of glory, to clothe himſelf in human fleſh, 
to ſubmit ro ſhame, poverty and reproach, and to pay 
the price of his life and his death, to purchaſe ſalvati- 
on "a ſinners. Here is the greateſt, the bright- 
eſt, the moſt Heaven-aſtoniſhing example of Charity, 
that ever was known or conceived ! An act of philan- 
thropy, that never was or will be exceeded—which has 
opened the way, and laid a foundation for every other. 
And the ſame virtue which appears in the humiliation, 
adorns the whole character of our bleſſed Lord. It ſhone 
in his actions, ſpoke in his words, accompanied his pub- 
lic and private walks, while on earth, until it lowed in 
his blood, and dropt from his tongue on the 20S 
when 
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when He cried, Father forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.“ 


4. Cnarity conftitates the very eſſence of Reli- 
gion. Where that is wanting, no real piety can dwell. 
Elements in warlike commotion may as ealily be re- 
conciled, as true religion connected with a heart void 
of benevolence. Benevolence is the life of the ſoul, 
and the ſoul of godlineſs. The fountain that ſends 
forth the bitter waters of perpetual hatred, uneaſineſs, 
Pony and complaint, is totally corrupted. No tinc- 
ture of purity or ſweetneſs dwells within it. | 


CuARITY contains the ſum, and is placed in the 
front of the Chriſtian virtues: * It riſes ſuperior to any 
other attainment, and gives the finiſhing ſtroke to e- 
very laudable qualification of the human mind. With- 
out it, they will wholly diſappear, or ſink into diſrepute. 
Knowledge may enlighten the head: Charity alone can 
reform the heart: Faith may prefent to view: Charity on- 


Jy can take delight in ſpiritual objects. Hope may long 


and wait for diſtant proſpects: Charity qualifies for, and 
brings them into, full poſſeſſion. Without it, all pre- 
tenſions to religion are vain and groundleſs. Love is 
the fulfilling of the law, and cannot live in the ſoul 
that burſts with enmity againſt God and man. The 
fruits of hell, and of grace, cannot flouriſh on the ſame 
root. The man, who finds fault with every body but 
himſelf, has more reaſon to find fault with himſelf, 
than with any body elſe. He who would confine 
the whole of religion to himſelf, may be ſure that 
he has none at all. Would you then be a real faint ? 
Let the law of Charity be written within you. Would 
you be eſteemed one? Diſplay its evidences in your 
life and converſation. Is religion a matter of the 


greateſt importance? So is charity: as much as we 
vaine 
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value the one ; ſo highly may we prize the other. 
They are both attended with infinite conſequences, 
both entitled to our affection, and equally recommend 
themſelves to our practice. | | 


. Cnarity is a reaſonable duty.—And indeed, 
it is impoſſible for it to be otherwiſe, if it be any duty 
at all. The very ſuppoſition of its being a duty, com- 
priſes the idea of its correſpondency with the dictates 
of reaſon. It is not a duty, barely becauſe it is com- 
manded, but becauſe it is founded upon the firſt princi- 
ples of common ſenſe. For if it were commanded, and 
did not agree with the light of reaſon, it would not be 
a duty; for a command has no binding force that diſ- 
agrees with the propriety and fitneſs of things. As, 
whatever is unreaſonable in itfelf we are prohibited to 
praCtiſe : ſo, whatever is juſt and reaſonable, we are au- 
thorized, and are bound to perform. 


CHarrTty is a reaſonable duty, becauſe it is required 
by a Being who is holy, juſt and good, and who can 
require nothing inconſiſtent with Himſelf. Becauſe it 
is required of no other beings but thoſe who are rati- 
onal intelligencies ; and becauſe it is practiſed by all 
thoſe who act in character as ſuch. Becauſe it treats 
things as they really are in themiclves, and terminates 
upon no object but what is worthy of regard, and re- 
cards every object according to its worth and value. — 
That we ought to love and eſteem ourſelves, is a fact 
univerſally granted ; of which we can no more doubt, 
than we can diſbelieve the reality df our own exiſtence, 
And the ſame ſelf-evident principles which render a 
diſregard or hatred of ourſel ves . unreaſonable, juſtify 
and inculcate a ſpirit of love and benevolence, which 
ſeeks to promote the welfare and. happineſs of others. 
Would you then liſten to the voice of conſcience k con- 
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ſent to the firſt principles of morality, exert the capacity 
and maintain the dignity of a rational agent? * follow 
after the things that make for peace, and things where- 
by one may edify another.“ | —— | 


6thly. CHarrTy is an eaſy, and pleaſant duty.— 
The wa: s of charity, like thoſe of wiſdom, are ways of 
pleafantnefs, and all her paths are peace. Like every 
other virtue, ſhe carries her own reward; while rage 
and enmity, like every other vice, carry their own pu- 
niſhment. Excluding their bad effects upon the health 
and conſtitution of the body, they intoxicate the ſoul, 
debilitate the ſprings of action, and, like noxious va- 

urs that cloud the face of the ſky, they ſpread a me- 
lancholy gloom over the underſtanding. Quite oppo- 
ſite is the influence of charity. It fits eaſy upon hu- 
man nature: Inſtead of doing violence to the ſoul, it 
ſtrengthens its powers, purifies its operations, and, like 
an officious friend, encourages it forward in the way of 
duty. Is it fatigued ? It affords it refreſhment. Is it 
ſick ? It adminiſters the hand of relief. Is it forlorn 
and diſneartened? It ſupports and animates. Is it peeviſh 
and diſhumoured ? It quiets and confoles with gentle 
careſſes. Charity is followed with no forebodings or 
ſear, no remorſe of conſcience, no untimely repentance. 
It is ever accompanied with the moſt exquifite ſenſati- 
ons of pleaſure an ſatisfaction.— Its exerciſes ipring 
from the ſanctified heart, as eafily as the ſtream pro- 
ceeds from the overflowing fountain.—And as the gen- 
tle current of a winding river, rolling through its ver- 
dant banks, affords delight to the curious traveller; 
ſo do they amuſe and gratify the conſcious ſubject, in 
whom they are ſeen and felt. Charity, like the cruie 
of oil, is ever communicating, and yet never fails: 
while it diffuſes its bleſſings abroad, it extracts delight 


from every object to whom they reach. Henee, we 
may 
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may find the truth and ſolution of Solomon's problem, 
ce there is, that ſcattereth, and yet increaſeth; there is, 
that withholdeth, and it tendeth to poverty.,—And 
from hence we may ſee the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
our great Benefactor, who has thus inſeparably connect- 
ed our duty and happineſs together, that by a ſeaſona- 
ble participation of the latter, we may be encouraged 
to perſevere, without fainting, or wearineſs, in the prac- 
tice of the former. Envy, like the ravenous vulture, 
tears the ſoul in pieces: charity, like the tender mother, 
ſoothes, and feeds it.—Thar, like the ftormy blaſt of 
winter, carries deſtruction wherever it _ : this, like 
the balmy breath of zephyr, floats with life, and con- 
veys a rich perfume.— The one, like the malignant 
dog-ſtar, ſheds its baleful influence, the other, like the 
vernal ſun, ſhines in 1 luſtre, and ſheds its be- 
nign rays through the habitable world. — Bind it then 
about thy neck, write it upon the table of thine heart. 
Take faſt hold of charity, let her not go, keep her, for 
Renin | 


7thly. Curarrty is an honorable duty.—To prac- 
tiſe what is right, and lawful in itfelf, muſt be honora- 
ble. Every exerciſe or action that is juſt and pro- 
per in itſelf, is becoming, and worthy of the perſon 
who performs it; and conſequently it muſt be an ho- 
norable a&t.—Every being who conducts ſuitably to 
his character and behaves with propriety, in the parti- 
cular ſtat ion in which he is piaced, conducts honora- 
bly ; and fo far as he fails of performing the ſeveral 
duties, which are juſtly expected of him in his capacity, 
ſo far he acts out of character, and incurs the diſeſteem 
of thoſe who are acquainted with him. 


Aub as man is endued with a power to exerciſe, and 
is placed in ſuch a cloſe relation to thoſe of his own 
ſpecies, 
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ſpecies, and other intelligences as neceſſarily calls for 
his charity; if he do not fulfil this laudablę require- 
ment, he is unfaithful to his charge, he neglects his 
duty, and brings unavoidable contempt, and diſho- 
nor upon himſelf. If he wholly e his duty, 
he is wholly diſhonorable; if he performs it in part, 
he is honorable in that proportion; if he performs it 
unblameably, he is honorable in all reſpects. And as 
he who is in the loweſt ſtation, in caſe he fills it with 

ropriety, is honorable, ſo he, who is placed in the 
bigheſt ſtation, if he performs all the duties of it, is 
the moſt honorable, Thoſe who perform all the duties 
of their ſtations, are not equally honorable; becauſe 
their offices are not all of equal conſequence; Nor 
mult the degree of honor, which is due to any creature, 
be eſtimated according to the ſtrength of his natural 
ability, and the greatneſs of the ſtation in which he is 
placed, in the ſcale of exiſtence ; but according to the 
number and importance of the duties, which he actual- 


= ly performs. he worth of every created intelligence 


is to be meaſured by the degree of charity, which he 
exerciſes toward God and his creatures. If a creature 
has but one degree of charity, he is entitled to one de- 
gree of honor. If he has two degrees of charity, he 
is entitled to two degrees of honor, and ſo on in the 
ſame proportion. 5 


Ir is one thing to be honored, and another to be 
honorable. Hypocrites may paſs for real Chriſtians; 
but their characters do not merit ſuch eſteem. The 
man of real merit is honorable, whether he be cſteem- 
ed ſo, or not. The man who is deſtitute of merit, 
may be eſteemed and applauded, and ſo honored by 
others; but he cannct be ſaid to be honorable, unleſs 
he is worthy of ſuch regard.—And as Mankind, through 
the imperſection of their knowledge, cannot perfectly 
underſtand 
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underſtand the characters of each other; ſo they can - 
not ſorm a true and impartial judgment concerning 
themſelves; and, of conſequence, the beſt judges 
frequently miſtake, and ſubſtitute the appearance of 
virtue in the place of real merit. For in order to have 
our judgments exactly regular concerning the charac- 
ters of men, we muſt be qualified, not only to examine 
their external appearance, but to ſearch the thoughts 

and irftents of the heart; and conſequently, the one 

omniſcient Being in the Univerſe, is only qualified 

for that buſineſs. -He ſeeth not as man ſeeth, nor 

judges by the ſame imperfect rule. He gives to every 
one his due. The charitable heart he loves and eſteems; 

where this is wanting, there is nothing to incline his re- 

gards. The man who has that, is honorable in the ſight 

of heaven, in the judgment of angels, in the view of 
all upon earth, who judge according to truth. © Ir is 

an honor, ſays Solomon, for a man to ceaſe from ſtrife, 

but every fool will be meddling.” _ 


$thly. Cnakirv is a profitable duty.—Ir is profit- 
able, in the preſent ſtate, in three reſpects. 


Ax 1ſt; It renders us uſeful, and acceptable mem- 
bers of ſociety. Candid thoughts of others are cloſely 
connected with the ſocial virtues. They are the lite 
and ſupport of ſociety. They form and ſtrengthen the 
bonds of friendihip ; jcalouſy hardens every kind affec- 
tion, and diſunites the neareſt friends. How can a 
man be free and ſociable with thoſe, whom he conceives 
to be his enemies? He muſt view them with an cye of 
diſtruſt, and conſider their moſt ſincere actions, as the 
effect of ſtratagem and ill deſign. Inflead of enjoy- 
ing their company, he is wholly employed in watching 
their motions, and purſuing the beſt means, whereby 
to defend himſelf againſt their attacks. The effects of 

a candid 
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a candid mind are directly the oppoſite: mildneſs, hu- 
manity, and compaſſion, are its attendants. Prone to 
think well of others, it can eaſily paſs by affronts and 
miſdemeanors., Bent on their happineſs, it diffuſes chear- 
fulneſs to all around. Ir is uſeful in every ſtage of life, to 
every rank and condition of men, from the higheſt to the 
loweft, Tr qualifies the parent to diſcharge his domeſ- 
tic duties, and prepares the child for ſubmiſſion to his 
wholeſome inſtruſtions.—It leads the ruler to a juſt 
and lenient adminiſtration, and inclines the ſubject to 
yield obedience to his laws. In ſhort, it renders man 
fit ro dwell wich man —fit to be an inhabitant of the 
cartth—worthy to exiſt, and to live with beings, who 
are raiſed above the level of the brute-crtation. 


Bur, 2dly. Charity is not only advantageous in rei- 
pect to others; but is profitable to ourſelves. He, 
who profeſſes to be an enemy to all the world, has rea- 
ſon to expect it will be at variance with him. He, 
who thinks it to be his enemy, effectually makes it ſuch, 
He, who deſpiſes another man, may expect to be deſpi- 
ſed himſelf. He, who confers an act of kindneſs, may 
hope to receive the ſame in return. The ſafeſt way to 
ſecure friends, is, to be friendly ourſelves. The great- 
eſt ſubject of charity, is commonly the greateſt object 
of charity. 


zaly. Cnarity may be viewed as profitable in this 
life, from the confideration of a Divine Bleſſing, with 
which it is commonly attended,—* The Lord loverh 
a cheerful giver.” He who hates his brother, is at en- 
mity with God, and God with him. He who 1s mer- 
ciful, ſhall find mercy. He who is wrathful and cenſo- 
rious, is under the wrath and curſe of God. He who 
is not willing to forgive offences, is under ſentence of 
con dean n. And things are ſo arranged in 9 pre- 
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| ſent ſtate, in a courſe of Providence, that by wiſhing 
evil to others, we frequently incur the very ſame judg- 
ment that was imprecated upon them. Theſe fix - 
things (ſaith the wiſe man) doth the Lord hate, yea, 
ſeven are an abomination unto Him; a proud look, 
a lying tongue, and hands that ſhed innocent blood, an 
heart that deviſeth wicked imaginations, feet that he 
ſwift in running to miſchief, a falſe witneſs that ſpeak - 
eth lies, and him that ſoweth diſcord among brethren.” 


Tus contentious and ill-deſigning, are frequently 
caught in their own ſnare, and ſuddenly confounded 
in their own devices.-How can he expect to be bleſt 
with proſperity, who rejoices in the adverſity of his 
neighbour? For, © he who diligently ſeeketh good, 
procuretk favor; but he that ſeeketh miſchief, it ſhall 
come unto him. Whereas the liberal ſoul ſhall be 
made fat, and he that watereth, ſhall alſo be watered him- 
ſelf.“ The ſame. goodneſs he implores for others, he 
ſhall receive, The candle of the Lord will ſhine on 
his dwelling. - The heavens from above will ſmile, and 
pour down their bleſſings on his head, upon his baſker 
and ſtore. He ſhall reap the fruit of his ways, and 
his ſoul ſhall experience the loving kindneſs of the 
Lord. | 


gthly, Axp laſtly. The connexion and reſemblance 
between the preſent exerciſe of Charity, and the pro- 
miſed bleſſedneſs, and rewards of a future ſtate, adjoin a 
moſt powerful motive to encourage and enforce the 
practice of this virtue, —Immediately upon the ſepara - 
tion of ſoul and body, the immortal ſpirit enters into 
a ſtate of exiſtence, qualified to its nature and diſpoſi- 
tion, is introduced into company, whoſe characters and 
mclinations are ſimilar to its own, and whoſe purſuits 


and employments are conformable to thoſe, to which 
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it was beſt accuſtomed, while in conjunction with the, 
body. The manner. of ics future exiſtence, therefore, 


wiil be determined according to the moral diſpoſition, 
or the prevailing temper and habit it imbibes and cul- 
tivates in the.prelent ſtate. Souls of different diſpo- 
ſitions and employments in the preſent ſtate, cannot in 
the nature of things, or conſiſtently: with the juſtice of 
Deity, be united, or exiſt together in à future. And if 
of. conſequence, there be A preſent adaptedneſs in the 
ul, to the enjoyments of heaven, wrought by the re- 
generating and efficacious agency of the Holy Spirit, 
cheriſhed and. improved by the production of ynna- 
tural fruits and exerciſes, it ſhall, at the cloſe of. life, 
wnen theſe ſhall be perfected, receive an immediate ad- 
miſſion. to that bleſſed place, to the full enjoyment and 


pretence, of God, through Chriſt, to the fellowſhip of 


glorified ſaints and holy angels, where it ſhall dwell, 
compleatly ſanctified, and increaſingly happy, to all 


eternity. But, if it be called from this, to the world of 
pirits, deſtitute of ſuch a diſpoſition, it will not, it cannot 


be received to the manſions of bliſs the gates of glory 
are barred againſt it every ſign of entrance denied—in 
vain may it hope to reap the reward, without the grace of 
Charity. Another doom it deſerves another it muſt 
receive for that alone 1s it qualified. Heaven 1s laſt 
iorever—in an oppoſite world, or in none, it muſt find 
an abode—there it is inſtantly baniſhed driven by the 
ſtrenzth of omnipotent. juſtice—baniſhed to the place 


Already prepared to receive it—beyond. the reach of 


hone or mercy—-down to bottomleſs perdition—-to 


h. company of brings of like nature with» itfeli— 


where a beam of light, nor a look of Charity, ſhall ne- 

ver enter—-the haunt of. infernal rage, jarring ſtrife and 

malignant rancor—the feat, the eſſence of diviſion, 

envy, rebellion, and tutylt—that roars and burns with 

dne fire oi, haired to. God and man. * an 
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the. contrary, Heaven is a place of conſummate peace 
and harmony.—No toſſings, no murmurs of the paſ- 
Gons, can be heard in thoſe bleſt abodes=—All the in- 
habitants of paradiſe are united in one they live, they 
worſhip and ſing in uniſon united by à likeneſs of 
ſentiment, inclination and purſuit united in bonds, in 
arms and hearts of love — ſaints and angels walk hand 
in hand. — There charity is beſt diſplayeddiſplay- 
ed in its brighteſt colours. There its higheſt pleaſures 
are felt and expreſſed to the life it flows with the ri- 
vers, and reſounds with the notes of Chatity. Charity 
is all that Heaven contains they are coeval in exiſt- 
| ( ence—without the one, the other would ceaſe to be. 
Its bleſſedneſs being thus received and conſtituted, and 
this the only ſtate, in which to prepare for it; it will 
follow, that only thoſe who live in the habitual exer- 
ciſe of Charity here, will ever find reception there.—_ 
Heaven and hell—taints-and finners—glorified and a- 
poſtate angels muſt become the ſame, before the un- 
| charitable ſhall ſee the plains of glory.—Charity is the. 
fl! hinge upon which our eternal all, our whole ſalvation. 
_ turns—the term upon which immortal happineſs, the 
reſult of the Judgment-Day, and the weight of eternity 
are ſuſpended. If it is not ſown and cultivated here, in 
vain, in vain do we hope to receive the fruits of it in the 
world to come. Eternal ſeparation from God, from the 
Sum and Source of — — and happineſs; from all 
good, natural and moral, preſent and poſſible, and an end- 
leſs baniſhmentto the regions of darkneſs and deſpair, are 
the woeful, the inevitable portion of thoſe who neglect 
it. The full enjoyment of Jehovah, and the everlaſt- 
ing favor and fellowſhip of the heavenly throng, are 
the reward, the glorious, the unſpeakable reward of thoſe 
who practiſe this eaſy—this pleaſant—this rational-— 
this. commanded—this laudable and profitable duty 
How great—hgw weighty—how infinite are the 3 
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3 | whichconſpire to unite to urge to perluade to con 
ſtrain your compliance with the words of the text 
Let all your things be done with Chetity.“ Let 
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N us take them as our motto as the teſt of Religion 
. the ſtandard of mortality, and the guide to Heaven. 


Place them as figns on our hands, and as frontlets be- 
tween our eyes Inſtamp them in letters of gold on 
our memories - Imprint them with a pen of iron, and 
the point of a diamond, on the table of our hearts 
Purtue, and obſerve them in all our thoughts, ac- 
tions, and examples, in time, and through eternab ages. 
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| | May God grant it, forthe glory of His Great Name, 
. and for Jeſus ſake.” | 
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